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have supposed to be already known; then this tangent will touch the given curve.
I think that, in general, the calculation will be possible by this method of assuming a second curve, as we have done in this case, which evidently works out one of the unknowns. Hence I fully believe that we shall derive an elegant calculus for a new rule of tangents, which in addition may be better than that of Sluse, in that it evidently works out immediately one of the two unknowns, a thing that the method of Sluse did not do. Now this very general and extensive power of assuming any curve at will makes it possible, I am almost sure, to reduce any problem to the inverse method of tangents or to quadratures. Indeed let any property of the tangents to a curve be given, and let the relation between the ordinates and the abscissae be required. Then an equation can be derived, which will contain the principal unknowns, x, 3;, and always two others as incidentals, such as s and v, or b and e, or the like; now, as the equation contains the property of the tangents, by which s and b may be expressed so as to have a relation to the tangents, assume in this case any new curve chosen arbitrarily, and then s and v will also have some known relation to this curve. By means of the equation to the arbitrarily chosen curve, we shall be able to replace the given property of tangents in favor of the curve required, namely, by removing one or other of the unknowns; and by thus reducing the problem to such a state the inverse calculation will come out the more easily.
The whole thing, then, comes to this; that, being given the property of the tangents of any figure, we examine the relations which these tangents have to some other figure that is assumed as given, and thus the ordinates or the tangents to it are known. The method will also serve for quadratures of figures, deducing them one from another; but there is need of an example to make things of this sort more evident; for indeed it is a matter of most subtle intricacy.
ing roots, forming the sum of the quotients of the function divided by each of the assumed root-factors in turn, and comparison with the original function. Both therefore reduce to finding the common measure of the equation to the curve (where the right-hand side is zero) and the differential of it.
Leibniz, however, strange to say, does not note that by taking one of his arbitrary constants, qf equal to ff the equation has its degree lowered in the particular case he has chosen.